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The Editor's Post 


Many an editor has had reason to 
wonder why he ever traded the foot- 
loose fun of a roving reporter for the 
sheltered life and administrative head- 
aches of editorial management. After 
about a year of editing Keeping Track, 
Archie Duffie began to ponder this 
question searchingly and loudly. 

With Archie, being a writer has al- 
ways been the important thing. He 
brings to this task a fondness and a 
respect for words—and a genuine 
desire to reach his readers — that has 
long been reflected in the articles that 
have flowed from his typewriter to the 
pages of this magazine. 

This marks the last time Mr. Duffie's 
name will appear on this masthead as 
Editor. From now on, at his own re- 
quest, he will devote his energies and 
talents to the job he likes best — writ- 
ing. With a light heart and genuine 
sympathies he yields the editor's chair 
to Michael Shaw, whose byline must 
already be familiar to many of Keeping 
Track's readers. 


Charles Harris 
Director of Public Relations. 
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Opinion: 


Current talks between CN and CBRT 
aimed at updating collective agreements 
drew these comments from Robert Rice 
of Canadian Press, in a recent CBC 
broadcast. 


The talks between CN and the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and Other Workers will go on for 
months and their far-reaching implica- 
tions for the railway and railway labor 
may be submerged in time. 

But they are important — not just for 
the 20,000 or so CN workers who will 
be affected, but possibly for many 
others in the railway industry because 
the negotiations are the first real 
attempt by enlightened management 
and labor to streamline railway work- 
ing agreements to fit the revolution 
going on in Canada's railways. 

The publicly-owned CN is trying— 
just like its privately-owned rival, the 
CPR —to integrate its highway and 
railway freight services. They are 
moving toward what might be called 
the department store approach to 
transport—a multitude of services 
under one roof. 

The CN has launched its integra- 


i tion idea in the maritimes. The CPR 


is trying it out on the west coast. As 
they get the kinks worked out, the idea 
will expand inward... until eventually 
both railways expect to offer their 
updated small-package services every- 
where. 

On the CN, the express, cartage 
and freight shed operations are being 
reorganized, consolidated and stream- 
lined to form a faster, more efficient 
road and rails service to meet com- 
petition. 

These integration plans cut right 
across many existing seniority lines— 
creating a single new department and 
scrapping the old ones. This is where 


the union steps into the picture. It 
could fight the process or cooperate. 

And this is where the first signifi- 
cant step was taken. The union was 
aware of what management was doing, 
what it planned, how it would work, 
and what it would mean for the em- 
ployees—-because management kept 
the union fully informed. There was 
mutual trust and cooperation right at 
the start. 

To cope with the changes, the 
leaders of the CBRT — which is one 
of Canada’s biggest national unions, 
with some 40,000 members — called an 
emergency meeting of their local chair- 
men. 

The local chairmen talked the idea 
over for two days and then gave the 
green light for an all-out overhaul of 
outdated work rules and seniority pro- 
visions. It gave negotiators their first 
chance in 15 years to change some of 
the work rules—to make jobs more 
secure. 

Armed with their membership’s ap- 
proval, the union men quickly opened 
negotiations with the CN and a 
memorandum of understanding was 
achieved. It sets out the basic princi- 
ples for consolidation of seniority pro- 
visions in departments that are being 
integrated. 

For the workers, the agreement 
means job protection for long-service 
men. It also means that if new jobs 
open up, the experienced men who 
have been laid off will be the first to be 
re-hired. And it does all this on a 
wider basis — not just by small de- 
partments or narrow localities. 

Still facing the negotiators is a 
mammoth task of consolidating the 
three main agreements affected by the 
streamlining of freight, express and 
cartage services. 

The union will be trying to secure 
the maximum job protection — with an 
eye on the railway's need for flexibility. 
The company, for its part, will be striv- 
ing for elbow-room — with an eye on 
the workers’ need for job security. 

There may be some tough problems. 
There may even be some harsh words. 

Yet, in a sense, they need each other 
— because the railway can't go far, or 
do much, without employee support, 
and the jobs of the workers won't be 
much good, unless the railway gets a 
chance to streamline its operations to 
meet the growing competition of its 
rivals. 
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Travel Club 
gets there 


for less 


by Elizabeth Gillan 


In July, 172 Canadian National em- 
ployees and friends will be winging 
their way across the Atlantic as the 
start of a gay holiday in Europe. 

All members of the CN Recreation 
Association's newest branch, the Tra- 
vel Club, they are taking advantage of 
two special chartered flights at budget 
prices. 

It all started somewhat shakily in 
1959, when Hugh Parry, Montreal's 
CNRA secretary, called a meeting of 
employees interested in forming a 
travel club, an idea he'd picked up ata 
national industrial recreation conven- 
tion at Forth Worth. Two people turned 
up for the meeting. 

The idea lay dormant for a year, but 
certain he had hold of a good thing, 
Mr. Parry tried another meeting last 
year — this time only seven appeared. 
Undaunted, the small group formed a 
club with John Gratwick, chairman, 
and Mrs. Jean Cournoyer, secretary. 
After a lot of research the new club 
offered an attractive trip as bait: a 
flight to Europe for as low as $230 
return. 

The response was overwhelming. 
Eighty people flocked to the next 
meeting and the Travel Club was on 
the road to success. In less than six 
months, more than 350 employees, 
their families and friends, from Mont- 
real to as far away as Sudbury, have 
joined the ciub. 

Arranging a flight to Europe that 
would suit everyone was not easy, but 
soon two flights had been set up: one 
leaving Montreal July 12, destination 
London; another leaving July 17 
bound for Glasgow and London. The 
two planes — one with a seating capac- 
ity of 72, the other, 100 — were filled 
early. Many members have their names 
on a waiting list, hoping for a last- 
minute cancellation. 
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Almost half of the lucky travellers 
are from the Point St. Charles shops in 
Montreal — along with their friends and 
families; the rest come from depart- 
ments scattered throughout Montreal 
and Ottawa. 

The Travel Club isn't stopping with 
these two flights. “If the response is 
great enough, we might even try 
another one later this year,"" Mr. Parry 
says. “And right now, we're working 
with the CN passenger department in 


setting up a number of Canadian rail . 


trips — all-expense package group 
tours which our members might like 
to take.” 

These trips could be a week-end at 
the Stratford Shakespearean festival, 
a 10-day tour to Jasper National Park, 
a 4-day Gaspe tour, a week-end in 
Quebec City, even a tour to New York 
City, and trips to both coasts. It all de- 
pends where members want to go. 
The more members in a group, the 
cheaper the fare. Further, employees’ 
free or half-rate fares are allowable 
deductions in the total package cost. 

The Travel Club has regular monthly 
meetings with guest speakers, special 
entertainment, and it's planning per- 
sonal movie and slide showings ‘ater 
this year when the 172 “happy wander- 
ers" return from Europe with photo- 
graphic memories of their trip. A small 
yearly fee from each member provides 
refreshments and door prizes. 

Smaller meetings are also held for 
each group planning to travel together 
on a trip. They appoint leaders, find 
out just what clothes they'll need, 
what luggage they should take, and 
answers to all the other questions a 
trip poses. 

The club isn't confined to CN em- 
ployees. Because of a special clause 
in the CNRA's charter, friends as well 
as employees’ families can belong, 


helping to swell membership, and in 
turn lower group travel rates. And the 
passenger department is hopeful the 
club idea will spread even further — 
into other large corporations. 

Bill Hinkel, CN's manager of pas- 
senger promotion, has passed the 
idea along to regional passenger de- 
partments, pointing out the off-season 
revenue potential from the outside 
members and friends in this type of 
Travel Club. 

Travel Clubs could be formed all 
across Canada, he said, not only in the 
CN but in other large businesses. CN 
passenger salesmen would help them 
set up their clubs, and tailor railway 
package tours to suit the individual 
company's needs. In this way, CN 
could pick up quite a lot of extra 
passenger business, and help the busi- 
ness firms as well, by planning off- 
season tours, insuring them a contin- 
uous work force throughout the year. 
Most firms find a high percentage of 
their staffs take mid-summer vaca- 
tions, and special off-season trips 
would help spread vacations over more 
months. 

“Each region will have to develop 
the idea in its own way to suit its 
own needs,"’ Mr. Hinkel said, “and 
it would require a lot of planning and 
work before a plan could be put into 
operation. But there seems to be plenty 
of potential."’ 

Thus, a pipe-dream of Hugh Parry's, 
his persistence, and a small hard- 
working nucleus of interested em- 
ployees have started an active club 
that may spread across the country 
providing not only fun and educational 
travel for CNRA members and their 
friends, but boosting off-season pas- 
senger travel for the CN as well. © 








This month, more than 3,000 CN 
employees in Montreal take their 
places in the railway’s new, 17-storey, 
fully-airconditioned headquarters of- 
fice building. 

For many of them, it's a move from 
old fashioned, unattractive quarters to 
modern, bright, spanking new offices. 
About half of the headquarters group 
has been working for years in space 
designed for warehouse purposes. 

For the railway, the move represents 
an end to cumbersome, inefficient 
office conditions at headquarters 
which resulted from having 3,000 em- 
ployees scattered through 22 different 
locations in the older part of the city. 

it also means another big step in the 
CN's progress toward providing better 
working conditions and improved 
facilities for employees — whether they 
are in offices, shops or freight yards. 

The new headquarters takes its 
place “uptown” in the rapidly-develop- 
ing Montreal Terminal Area — a 21- 
acre plot of railway property divided 
by the city’s imposing Dorchester 
Boulevard. It stands on the south side 
of Dorchester along with the Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, the International Avia- 
tion Building and Central Station. 
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Left: New CN Headquarters in 
Montreal Terminal Area. 


Above: New CN symbol in ceramic 
tile dominates one wall of imposing 
entrance lobby. 


Upper right: Attractive, comfortable 
lounge for employees. 


Lower right — O/d headquarters 
building was too small to house staff 
and was only one of 22 locations 
formerly occupied by 3,000 employees. 


Across the boulevard to the north is 
a maze of construction which, when 
completed, will be Place Ville Marie— 
a multi-million-dollar business, com- 
mercial and entertainment centre. The 
project's main building, the 42-storey 
Royal Bank Building, is only partially 
finished, yet it already dominates the 
city's skyline. 

The CN headquarters makes an en- 
hancing addition to the overall develop- 
ment. Modern in every way, it en- 
compasses the latest in facilities and 
designs for efficiency and employee 
comfort. 

There is a bright, pleasant cafeteria 
capable of seating 700 people at one 
time. And nearby is a comfortable em- 
ployees’ lounge complete with an ad- 
jacent roof-top terrace. 

The need for a single building to 
house the headquarters’ staff was re- 
cognized several decades ago when 
such a structure was included in orig- 
inal plans for the development of the 
Terminal Area that were conceived by 
the system's first president, Sir 
Henry Thornton. 

The war, post-war shortage of ma- 
terials and other delaying factors held 
off construction. It wasn't until 1958, 
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after the Queen Elizabeth Hotel had 
been built and final development plans 
for the Terminal Area were complete, 
that the green light was given to build. 

In all these intervening years, the 
headquarters’ staff was ‘making do" in 
the two inadequately small main build- 
ings on McGill Street and 20 other 
locations—including warehouse space 
under the viaduct that carries the CN 
tracks leading to Central Station. 

The decision to start construction 
followed a study which pointed out that 
the carrying charges of the new build- 
ing would be covered with the savings 
to be gained in improved working con- 
ditions and elimination of duplicate 
facilities many of which were rented. 

The new headquarters has built-in 
flexibility and efficiency. With few ex- 
ceptions, all interior walls are movable 
and offices can be expanded or re- 
duced at will. Ceiling lights can also be 
shifted about with ease. 

To handle the daily flow of 3,000 
employees through the building, a 
bank of eight elevators and two esca- 
lators have been installed. The esca- 
lators go as far as the sixth floor. 

Rapid conveyance of files, messages 
and other papers is provided by a high- 


speed pneumatic tube system. “Tube” 
stations’ are strategically located on 
each floor to receive and send material 
to and from other parts of the building. 
Fifteen-inch cylinders are directed to 
their destinations by a dial system. 

Even the locations of telephone and 
power cables can be easily rearranged 
because all floors are made of pre-cast 
cellular slabs. Wires run through the 
hollow cells in orderly fashion. 

The tastefully-decorated lobby car- 
ries a wall-size ceramic-tile presenta- 
tion of the new “CN” symbol in blue 
and blue-green shades. 

The building was planned and de- 
signed by CN architects under the 
direction of Harold Greensides, chief 
architect. 

The move into the new building 
called for months-long planning so 
that it could be accomplished quickly 
and with as little confusion and lost 
time as possible. 

Some 70,000 desks, wastebaskets, 
filing cabinets boxes, etc., had to be 
moved in a single 84-hour operation 
Planning was so precise that before 
the move it was estimated that if one 
second were lost in moving each item, 
the move would take 22 hours longer. 





Highlights 


® Federal subsidies to be provided for 


the railways to enable them to ad- 
just during a transitional period toa 
new philosophy of transportation 
based on the idea that competition, 
rather than government controls, 
can be the chief regulator for the 
transport industry. 


Uneconomic passenger services to § 
be gradually eliminated over the 

next five years. To cover passenger 

deficits during the transition period, 
subsidies to be granted CNR and ¥ 
CPR starting with $62,000,000 in ¥ 
1961 and declining to a final $12,- 7 
400,000 in 1965. 
aint eine aah aed ~ amare 9 
% 
® Excessively unremunerative branch § 
lines with low-density traffic to be © 
eliminated over a transition period 
that may take up to 15 years. During § 
the adjustment period, thin branch ; 
line losses to be paid from a fund § 
up to a maximum of $13,000,000 
each year. 


J 
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® The Crows Nest Pass rates impose 


a burden of about $11,000,000 per & 
year on each of the railways (as of 9 
1958). Recommended that the rail- § 
ways be relieved of this burden out ‘ 
of public grant, on demonstrating 
the extent of their losses each year. 


Elimination of the statutory obliga- ' 
tions to carry public officials free. | 
The public authority authorizing the | 
free transportation, and not the 
railways, should pay it. 


. ing. Following 


In early April, the first report of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation was made 
public. Two more volumes will be forthcom- 
is a summary of the 
Commission's immediate conclusions and 
recommendations. 

General Conclusions 

The Royal Commission recognized 
that, since the end of World War li, the 
transportation environment in Canada 
had been transformed from a monop- 
olistic one, very much dominated by 
the railways, into a highly competitive 
one in which a number of modes of 
transportation (trucks, pipelines, autos 
etc.) were vying for the available traffic. 

The advent of this competitive era 


. was accompanied by a considerably 


expanded, more efficient and more 
broadly based transportation structure 
— one which provided the capacity and 
flexibility required to meet the demands 
of a rapidly-developing post-war Ca- 
nada. 

The report found it apparent, how- 
ever, that the railways have not partici- 
pated to full measure in the growth and 
development of the new transportation 
system. 

The reason: the commission was 
convinced that the railways’ competi- 
tive position has been seriously weak- 
ened because of the burden they con- 
tinue to carry as a legacy from the 
monopolistic environment of the past. 

“It is a burden," the commission felt, 
“which derives in part from public 
policy, and from policies pursued by 
the railway companies." 

And this burden “must be lifted "’ if 
the railways are to take their proper 
place in a transportation system which 
adequately reflects the needs of 
Canada. 

“There is much that can be done at 
the public policy level to assist in this 
process” the report said, and it laid 


down the following general conclu- 

sions: 

1. The regulation of transportation in 
Canada should be minimized as 
much as possible, consistent with 
the protection of the public interest, 
and such regulation as is retained 
should bear in a reasonably equit- 
able fashion on all carriers. 

. The rationalization of railway plant 
and operations should be actively 
encouraged by public policy and 
where, for national policy reasons, 
it is considered necessary to retain 
rail operations such as unprofitable 
passenger or branch line services, 
the railways should be entitled to 
payment from public funds to cover 
their deficits on such services. 

. No particular form of transport 
should be singled out as an instru- 
ment of national policy if any burden 
is involved in the performance of the 
function unless sufficient compen- 
sation is provided to that mode of 
transport to prevent distortions in 
the competitive transportation mar- 
ket. 

. Assistance to transportation which 
is designed to aid, on national 
policy grounds, particular shippers 
and particular regions should be 
recognized for what it is and not be 
disguised as a subsidy to the trans- 
portation industry. Moreover, when- 
ever assistance of this kind is dis- 
tributed through the transportation 
medium it should be available on a 
non-discriminatory basis to all 
carriers. 

The broad aim of public trans- 
portation policy should be to en- 
sure — consistent with other nation- 
al policy goals — that “all the var- 
ious modes of transsort are given a 
fair chance to find their proper place 
within a competitive system.” 
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Commission: 


Freight Rates 

The railways, caught in the squeeze 
between declining revenues and rising 
costs, have, in order to meet their 
financial requirements, been forced to 
resort periodically to general rate in- 
creases — so-called “horizontal” rate 
increases, the report noted. 

There have been 12 such increases 
since 1948, resulting in a permitted 
level of increase of 157 per cent. 

However, the report says, the conse- 
quences of competition are revealed 
by the fact that with this permitted 
amount of increase the railways had 
only, by the end of 1958, been able to 
obtain an increase in average revenues 
per ton mile of less than 55 per cent. 

“With each successive increase in 
rates, certain traffic ceases to move 
because it cannot bear the higher rate; 
also, of course, the area of traffic ex- 
posed to competition expands and the 
railways ... must apply larger and 
larger increases to a smaller and smal- 
ler portion of traffic. 

“Thus, in what appears to be a self- 
defeating process, the railways find 
themselves, metaphorically speaking, 
running faster and faster in order to 
stay in the same place.” 


Branch Lines 

In reviewing the railways’ role under 
former monopolistic and present com- 
petitive conditions, the report noted 
that in earlier days the techological 
efficiency of the railways over all other 
forms of transportation meant that the 
railways were called upon to perform a 
“total transportation service.” 

This total service involved two func- 
tions — “feeder” and “mainline” haul. 

The branch line was considered 
necessary to “feed” traffic to the over- 
all system, which taken as a whole— 
main and branch lines, heavy density 
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and light — was expected to be profit- 
able. 

The existence of this functional 
monopoly, the report said, served 
national policy objectives. With public 
assistance in construction, service 
was extended by branch lines into 
areas where, by strictly commercial 
considerations, ‘“‘no railway should 
have gone.” 

The public and private cost of build- 
ing and operating the railway network 
were necessary preconditions of na- 
tional growth — and, it was assumed, 
would be repaid when this growth 
took place. 

“However,” the commission pointed 
out, “the development of the motor 
truck and improved publicly built roads 
upset the assumption and removed 
from the railway practically all monop- 
oly in the performance of the ‘feeder’ 
function... 

“The truck not only essentially re- 
moved the feeder function from the 
railways, it also has taken substantial 
amounts of traffic for the entire haul of 
certain goods. 

“It is apparent,” the report said, 
“that the nation must face the fact that 
the railway branch line network is no 
longer vital to either the well-being of 
the communities on the branch lines or 
the larger society.” 

Therefore, it proposed that an an- 
nual grant of $13 million be made avail- 
able to compensate the railways for 
losses actually incurred in the opera- 
tion of lines they are prepared to 
abandon. 

In making specific recommenda- 
tions, the commission concluded that 
maintenance cf track on about 8,600 
miles of light density lines on CN and 
CPR cost some $13,000,000 in 1958. 
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Passenger Services 

The commission singled out pas- 
senger service for special mention 
because of iis “separate character in 
the mind of the nation.” 

Passenger services, the report said, 
are clearly uneconomic, taken as a 
whole. As in the case of branch-line 
abandonment, public resistance to 
changes in passenger services has 
been widespread and vociferous. 

“The railways are accused of desert- 
ing communities by withdrawing pas- 
senger-train service, when a more 
objective view would be that the com- 
munities have deserted passenger 
train service.” 

The report saw a similarity between 
the loss to trucks of “feeder” and the 
erosion of “mainline functions” in 
freight, and the loss of passengers to 
alternative methods that have devel- 
oped for transporting people over 
short and medium distances. 

“People, having the private pas- 
senger automobile available, do not 
simply use it to convey themselves to 
the nearest railway station... the 
average car owner realizes it costs him 
very little more to make fairly full use of 
his automobile.” 

The report also noted the growth of 
bus and airline operations which, to- 
gether with the automobile, has pro- 
duced the net effect that the bulk of 
inter-city movement of people takes 
place by modes other than rail except 
in specific instances where a combina- 
tion of distance, speed, and conven- 
ience gives an advantage to the rail- 
ways. 

“Our conclusion is that the railways 
must eventually withdraw all uneco- 
nomic rail passenger services, subject 
to similar time limitations imposed in 
connection with the abandonment of 
uneconomic plant (e.g. branch lines). 





“Immediate and abrupt withdrawal 
of rail passenger services where they 
are unprofitable would cause disloca- 
tions far out-weighing the advantages 
to be gained.” 

Specifically, the commission recom- 
mended that a target date of five years 
be set to eliminate passenger deficits, 
through abandonment of uneconomic 
services. In the interim, to relieve 
shippers and the railways of the pas- 
senger deficit burden, an adjustment 
grant be paid, on a declining basis. 

For 1961, the figure recommended is 
$49,000,000 for the CN and $22,000,000 
for the CPR. By 1965, the maximum 
would be reduced to 
CN and $4,400,00 


final payment 
$8,000,000 for the 
for the CPR. 

“To the extent that there remain after 
this five-year period rail passenger 
services operating at a loss, but es- 
sential because of lack of alternate 
surface transportation, it shall be the 
responsibility of the nation to bear the 
burden of that loss," the report said. 


Free Transportation 

The commission pointed out that 
the railways are required ‘by law” to 
carry certain persons free, by virtue of 
their public office and that the list 
of such persons is extensive. 

“Where the railways decide,"’ the 
report said, of their own free will, sub- 
ject to the over-all control of the regu- 
latory agency, to grant free or reduced 
transportation to passengers, they 
should continue to be allowed to do so. 

“Where, however, the law compels 
them to extend free or reduced trans- 
portation, they should be compen- 
sated. To take any other course would 
be to require the railways or the users 
of their services to assume a burden 
which does not properly belong to 
them.” 
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Export Grain Rates 

In attempting to be consistent with 
the approach it took toward assessing 
other burderns, the commission re- 
commended that losses associated 
with the obligation to carry grain and 
grain products to export positions ata 
rate (Crows Nest Pass Rates) set by 
statute — which must of necessity be 
recovered from shippers — should in 
future be borne by Parliament. 

The report saw no “economic justi- 
fication for the railways to get out of 
the business of transporting grain.” It 
said the more uneconomic portion of 
the grain haul will be rationalized as 
total plant is rationalized and once that 
is accomplished grain will move over 
the rails ‘“‘by means more economical 
that any other which is apparent to us. 

“Therefore, the remuneration which 
should accrue to the railways is in our 
opinion based on two considerations— 
one that it should ensure that there is 
no burden on other railway users... 
and secondly the traffic should yield 
a reasonable return on investment.” 

The commission reached the con- 
clusion that the variable cost of moving 
grain from Western Canada to export 
positions in 1958 was $37.6 million for 
the CPR and $33.1 for the CN. The 
shortfall of revenue on these variable 
costs was $2 million for CPR and $4 
million for CN. 

The report recommended that the 
railways be granted each year a sum 
equal to the shortfall of revenues on 
variable expense—plus $9 million for 
CPR and $7.3 million for CN to cover 
constant costs (overhead). 

Based on 1958 figures, this sum 
would be about $11 million to each 
railway. However, the report called for 


CN 
Comment 


President Donald Gordon issued this 
statement: 

“The first volume of the report of the 
Royal Commission reflects a realistic 
approach to railway problems and 
needs. Within the terms of reference 
laid down for them, the Commission- 
ers have made a very thorough study. 
However, as they have pointed out, 
labor productivity—currently one of the 
major problems facing Canada’s rail- 
ways—is a fertile field for special study 
and one which the Commissioners 
were prohibited from examining. 

“The commission has recognized 
the need for removing old burdens 
resulting from obligations imposed 
on the railways by tradition, law and 
public policy, or of compensating the 
railways for the cost of those obliga- 
tions which must be retained. 

“We feel there is much merit in the 
idea, advanced in the report, of provid- 
ing for a transition period in which a 
diminishing scale of subsidies would 
assist railway customers to adjust to 
the recommended changes in railway 
services, facilities and rates. The 
Canadian National will be ready to act 
on these recommendations as quickly 
as circumstances will permit and in the 
expectation that both exmployees and 
communities affected by the necessary 
adjustments will accept the principles 
enunciated by the commission. 

“The first volume enunciates gen- 
eral principles which encourage the 
hope that Volumes 2 and 3 will sug- 
gest detailed solutions to the problem 
of freight rate increases which will 
enable the railways to meet their needs 
for additional revenues without having 
to resort to ‘horizontal’ rate increases. 

“We welcome the opportunity, in- 


the railways to demonstrate, each year, f herent in these proposals, to ‘unleash’ 


the extent of their losses on the short- 
fall of revenues on variable costs. 


| the potential competitive power of the 
@ § railways.” > 
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Selling — 
1961 
Style 


by James Muir 


Earlier this year, more than 600 pas- 
senger sales personnel, from ticket 
clerks to sales representatives, at- 
tended group sessions to learn the 
differences between selling service 
and just selling tickets. 

The sessions, held at various points 
across the system, were Phase | of an 
intensive sales training program in 
which CN's newly-developed “cus- 
tomer relations workshop” is being 
introduced to that highly important 
group of employees who come face- 
to-face with the customer the ‘‘front- 
line” sales force. 

Special training programs for pas- 
senger sales people are not new. They 
have been going on for a long time, but 
the difference today — and it is a vital 
one — is in the approach. 

In the past, when competition wasn't 
so keen, the stress was on teaching 
the mechanics of the job, such as sell- 
ing tickets, making reservations and 
understanding timetables. Today, that 
part of the program is still important, 
but now there is added emphasis on 
making CN and its employees leaders 
in the promotion of business through 
customer service and satisfaction 

Actually, the customer relations 
workshop and its related training is 
just one segment of the CN's overall 
plan to stay in the passenger business 
and make a good job of it. 

But the importance of the workshop 
in the overall program is illustrated by 
the fact that in February regional train- 
ing supervisors for passenger sales 
went directly to the employees to give 
first-hand, on-the-spot instruction. 
Normally, regional training supervisors 
concentrate on giving guidance to 
supervisory officers who in turn teach 
individual employees under their juris- 
diction. 

The people involved in sales training 
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recognize two kinds of passenger 
salesmen. The first is the front-line 
salesman who comes in contact with 
customers over the counter, on the 
telephone or through correspondence: 
the ticket seller or reservations clerk, 
for example. The second type of sales 
specialist goes out after business and 
sells special movements such as 
sports teams or convention groups. 

Since 75 per cent of CN's passenger 
revenues come across the counter, 
the workshop focused attention on the 
needs of the front-line salesman. 

Advertising, past experience, con- 
venience and cost are some of the 
factors which will influence a potential 
customer to take the train. 

Once interested, the customer tele- 
phones or appears at a ticket wicket, 
and this is where the responsibility for 
completing the sale falls on a front-line 
salesman, whether he is engaged in 
passing out information, arranging 
tickets or making reservations. It is at 
this moment that a front-line salesman 
must take over to sell the most and 
please the most. 

The “punch” of the new training 
program is aimed at this vital ‘‘take- 
over" point. And the punch of the 
course can be expressed in three 
simple words: planned sales ap- 
proach. 

Through a comprehensive series of 
lessons developed by W. G. “Bill” 
McLeod, formerly of Winnipeg and 
now a passenger promotion officer for 
the Mountain Region, the workshop 
course shows employees: 

1. How to make a good impression. 


. How to determine just what the 
customer needs and wants. 


. How to present a specific travel 
plan. 



































Jocelyne Paquin ‘makes a sale"' over 
the telephone in Montreal workshop 
session. 


4. How to appear anxious to receive 
the business and to assure the 
customer it is a pleasure to serve 
him. 

P. G. Edwards, manager, passenger 
sales, Montreal, who is directing the 
“new-approach” training program, 
says the application of the above sales 
formula “is the key to the salesman's 
role in CN's drive for a greater share of 
the passenger market. 

“However, important as the planned 
sales approach is, it is not all-en- 
compassing,” said Mr. Edwards. “A 
salesman must know his product 
(timetables, fares, services), and he 
must be sincere, enthusiastic and 
confident. 

“Part of our program is especially 
designed to develop these skills and 
attributes in our employees.” 

The customer relations workshop 
which is continuing on a day-to-day 
basis, is only one phase of the sales 
training. 

The second phase, now in progress, 
is a more detailed, comprehensive plan 
to give front-line salesmen the techni- 
cal skills necessary to carry off a sale 
professionally and effectively. This 
means instruction on trip planning, 
quotation of fares, reservations and 
schedules. 

The second type of salesman, the 
man who goes out after business, 
hasn't been forgotten in the training 
program. Attention is centered on him 
in Phase 3. This is a less formal kind of 
instruction and involves such activi- 
ties as sales clinics, sales meetings, 
the production of bulletins and a 
series of “how to” pamphlets giving 
tips on special markets * 
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Right: Master Diver George Ceretti 


inspects the Abegweit's propeller blade. 
It weighs nearly two and a half tons. 
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Right: S/ab ice, Northumberland Strait. 


Left: Gus Gallant being lowered 
into icy waters to inspect damage to 
Abegweit's propellor. 


Below: Preparing to go below. From 
left, Calixte Richard, diver Gus Gallant, 
Harvey McGlashing, George Ceretti 
(rear), Dave McEacheran and diver 
Bill Gallant. 
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Spring sunshine has melted the 
snow and ice in the Maritimes — but 
it hasn't erased from the minds of 
CN seamen in the Atlantic Coast 
fleet the memories of the most haz- 
ardous winter in recent times. 

On the first day of April, the William 
Carson glided out of Mulgrave harbor, 
its prow pointed toward Newfound- 
land. Only a matter of hours before, 
it had arrived in port after seven long 
days trapped in the ice off North 
Sydney. 

If the crew had asked for a day off, 
it wouldn't have surprised anyone. 
Instead, they went right back to sea. 

This was typical of the “‘let's-get- 
on-with-it” attitude displayed by the 
men who do their railroading in ships— 
the men who could not remember 
battling a more severe combination of 
freezing temperatures, barricades of 
ice and driving snow. 

A cold snap ushered in the year with 
17 days of sub-zero temperatures that 
caused unprecedented ice conditions. 
The blizzard came in late March, and 
placed Prince Edward Island and the 
Magdalene Islands in a state of emer- 
gency. 

In the aftermath of the March storm, 
the Carson's six and a half hour trip 
from Port aux Basques that lasted 
seven days was given so much atten- 
tion by press and radio that it came 
to overshadow feats of seamanship 
by other crews. 

The men of the Carson were not 
the only ones called upon to battle 
the worst that nature could offer. 

At one point early in the winter, 
even CN's Bluenose was nearly trap- 
ped by ice at Yarmouth. It was the 
first time serious ice conditions had 
been recorded in that harbor for years. 

The crew of Bluenose, at least, had 
a brief respite from their labors when 


the ferry went into dry dock at Halifax 
for her annual February refit. Others, 
like the men of the Abegweit, were 
not so fortunate and daily fought the 
battle of Northumberland Strait. 

It's a hundred miles between New- 
foundiand and Nova Scotia; nine be- 
tween Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick. 

Having more room, the ships plying 
Cabot Strait were, by and large, able 
to skirt the larger ice fields. And they 
made one trip a day, whereas the 
“Abbey” was operating the better 
part of both day and night. 

Not only was the ice off Cape 
Tormentine the heaviest that living 
men could remember, it had devel- 
oped earlier and was to persist longer 
than ever before. 

In February, when as a rule con- 
ditions are not overly bad, the shore 
ice extended a quarter of a mile into 
the strait. It extends only 400 
feet at the worst of times. Beyond 
the shore ice, treacherous pieces of 
slab ice a quarter of a mile in diameter 
and 20 feet thick shifted and ground 
upon one another incessantly. 

The slabs spelled constant danger; 
pieces of them brushing against Abeg- 
weit's propellers often stalled the 
engines. The propellers have four 
blades, each weighing nearly two and 
a half tons. 

On the morning of February 10 when 
Capt. E.R. Pike was taking the “Abbey” 
across, he felt a shudder run through 
the ship. Master Diver George Ceretti 
and a crew of CN underwater trouble- 
shooters made a dockside inspection 
of the ship and found that one of the 
4,735-pound blades was cracked and 
only luck had kept it fastened to the 
propeller shaft. 

Divers Naldo Ceretti and Gus Gal- 
lant undertook the task of replacing 





The William Carson trapped in ice. 


the blade underwater. It was bitterly 
cold, the temperature falling far below 
Arctic smoke hung on 
The divers 
sometimes 


zero at night 
the water like a gray pall 
labored day and night, 
with iceflows bobbing over their heads. 

At one Gallant was 
submerged in the icy water for an 
unbroken a half hours 
Within 48 hours, the damaged pro- 
peller had been replaced 

Back in “Abbey's” 
normal 55-minute crossing often took 
two, three, four, and up to nine hours. 

As a rule, the captains of the 


“Abbey”, Mr. Pike and W. C. Irving, 


point, diver 


three and 


service, the 


picked their way along the open leads 

a manoeuver 
off course but 
was, in the long run, faster than smash- 


between the ice pans 


that often took them 
ing through solid ice 
Prince 


but praise for the 


had little 
ship was 


Edward Islanders 
way the 

handled and rarely complained when 

timetables were not met. 

But the Abegweit was not the only 
troubles. Every ship that 

near the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


not long in 


ship with 
operated 
last winter was learning 
what really dirty ice conditions were. 

The ice off North Sydney became 
thick and dangerous early. On Feb- 
ruary 8 the SS Burgeo and SS Cabot 
Strait were from 
Mulgrave for the rest of the 
instead of between North Sydney and 
their home port of Port aux Basques 

The Baccalieu and Northern Ranger 
of the Newfoundland coastal service 
were assigned to augment service on 
the lengthened route. 

Only the pride of the Cabot Strait 
fleet, MV William Carson, continued 
to use both North Sydney and Port 
aux Basques. The Carson was built 
for weather like this, and her crew was 
sure she would have no difficulty. 


diverted to operate 


winter, 


On the morning of March 22, the 
Carson set out for North Sydney. 
There was little ice—even 20 miles out 
there was no sign of the floes that 
had barricaded the coast all winter. 

Ten miles further on — and they 
were stuck fast. 

The storm had packed the ice all 
in one area. It was piled 30 feet high 
on either side of the ship, and there 
was no hope of freeing her. 

It was not until almost six days later 
when a plane flew out and dropped 
supplies of baby food and cigarettes 
that the world began to sit up and take 
notice of what had happened. But by 
that time the show was aimost over, 
for a southwest wind freed the ship 
the next day. Late that afternoon she 
was docked at Mulgrave. 

What had gone on aboard the ship 
during her stay in the ice? 

Many of the 95-man crew and 72 
passengers had passed the time play- 
ing cards and watching television. 
One crew member said he had played 
702 games of gin rummy. 

The ship ran out of fresh milk after 
three days, and the six babies aboard 
were fed powdered milk. 

Of the 72 passengers aboard, 30 
were fishermen bound for employment 
on boats out of Nova Scotia south 
shore ports. They entertained them- 
selves by playing cards, telling stories, 
listening to the radio and watching a 
television set one of the officers 
donated to the ship's lounge for 
‘the duration”. 

There was no shortage of fresh 
water or food. However, some of the 
passengers were understandably anx- 
ious to leave, and CN in co-operation 
with RCAF Search and Rescue head- 
quarters had two helicopters en route 
to the Carson when she finally broke 
free. The helicopters were intended to 


remove anyone who wished to leave 
the ship. 

When she reached Mulgrave, Capt. 
Michael Tobin paid tribute to the high 
spirits of the passengers. 

The passengers in turn praised the 
crew. 

Tom Cote, a Toronto salesman, 
said: ‘We realized we couldn't do 
anything about it and we set about 
entertaining ourselves”. He made spe- 
cial mention of the stewards whom he 
termed “wonderful”, and described 
the food as “excellent”’. 

“If the CN ever comes off with one 
of these experiences again, I'd like 
to be aboard”, he said. 

Mrs. W. W. MacDonald of St. John's, 
Nfld., described the crew as “absolute- 
ly marvellous. It was the most thrilling 
experience | have ever had, but | 
wouldn't want to do it again”. 

Mr. Dulcie Gould, returning to Flo- 
rida after a visit to Newfoundland, 
said, “! enjoyed every minute of it. 
| had a great rest.” 

When the Carson docked at Mul- 
grave, newsmen boarded to interview 
Capt. Tobin. In his hands as he met 
them was a book. Its title: “En- 
durance”. 

A story of an arduous journey to the 
South Pole by Alfred Lansing, it had 
been sent to the captain by D. V. 
Gonder, vice president, Atlantic Re- 
gion, just before the Carson's longest 
voyage in its history. 

“Did you read it,"’ a reporter asked. 

“Of course,” the captain smiled, 
“| enjoyed every line.” . 
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New 
IBM system 
coming 


During the next two months, the key 
step in the development of a new 
system-wide data processing system 
will be accomplished through installa- 
tion in Montreal of a “magnetic tape” 
computer called the IBM 7070. 

The 7070, capable of consuming in- 
formation and producing results at the 
rate of 42,000 characters (e.g. letters 
and numbers) per second, is the 
main computer in the changeover 
which, in terms of data processing, is 
as dramatic as the railway'’s switch 
from steam to diesel locomotives. 

Basically, the difference between the 
7070 and the two IBM 650’s currently in 
use is its higher speed and greater 
capacity. The 7070 employs magnetic 
tapes, similiar to those used for re- 
cording sound, instead of punched 
cards. 

It can take in and produce information 
at greatly increased speeds and, at the 
same time, make caiculations and 
logical decisions every 36 millionth of 
a second. 

As mentioned, the 7070 is only part 
of the new data processing system. 
Somewhat different satellite computers 
— known as IBM 1401's — will be 
placed in each regional headquarters. 


Example of the IBM 1401 

being used in five regional 
headquarters. Computer operators 
Paul Lepri, left, and James Walker 
of Montreal are at the controls. 
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They operate in dual fashion since 
they can process information on 
magnetic tapes or punched cards, 
thereby keying themselves to Mont- 
real's 7070 through their magnetic 
tape facilities. 

The first 1401 was delivered in March 
to work in conjunction with the 
Montreal-based 7070. Five more are on 
order for the regions. 

The 7070 and the 1401 will enable the 
CN to process information that orig- 
inates in the mechanized yard and 
freight offices (e.g. freight car moves 
and utilization of diesels) in a variety 
of ways to produce meaningful reports 
for customers, management and gov- 
ernment. 

To make full use of the greatly im- 
proved calculating and checking abil- 
ity of the 7070, the payroll system is 
undergoing changes to conform to 
swifter operation. Eventually, too, bet- 
ter stores management of critical stock 
items will emerge. 

Through installation of the 1401's, 
the regions will tend to become rela- 
tively self-sufficient in processing 
quickly the statistical, operating and 
accounting information they require. 

On magnetic tape operation, the 


Three CN officers visiting IBM's 
plant at Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 
examine the new IBM 7070 
computer to be installed 

in Montreal. Facing the 

camera, from the left are J. L. 
Toole, vice president, accounting 
and finance; W. R. Corner, 
co-ordinator, data processing, 
and P. B. Wilson, chief of 
operational research, all of Montreal. 


1401 can match the 7070 in speed, and 
compared to present ‘punched card” 
machines it can handle cards much 
faster. For example, it can read cards 
four times as fast as the 650’s. 

Also contained in the 1401 system is 
a high speed printer that is capable of 
typing 600 lines of print a minute. To 
illustrate this capacity in practical 
terms, the printer can process 23,000 
pensioners’ cheques in four hours. 

Flexibility will be the keynote once 
the new system is fully installed since 
information recorded on magnetic 
tapes can be exchanged readily be- 
tween regions, or sent to the computer 
center in Montreal for further proces- 
sing on the 7070. 





Mimic 
With 
A Gimmick 


by Archie Duffie 


Regular followers of the Ed Sullivan 
show on television will be familiar 
with the British comedian, Richard 
Hearn, who has been on the show 
many times. 

In his ‘‘Mr. Pastry” character — the 
little old-fashioned gentleman with the 
white hair and eyebrows — Hearn has 
endeared himself to millions of TV 
fans with his furiously funny “Lancers” 
routine, and his famous ‘Passing Out 
Ceremony." 

Roger Peace, who works in CN's 
purchasing department at Montreal, 
has made a hobby of impersonating 
Hearn, and has done it so well that he 
finds his services in demand for 
amateur shows in and around Montreal. 

Born in London, England, Roger 
came to Canada in 1957. He's 25 years 
old, and has taken dancing and sing- 
ing lessons, building up his routines 
after the styles of great dancers he 
admires, like Fred Astaire, Ray Bolger 
and Gene Kelly. 

Roger turns his talent for mimicry 
to good purpose as a member of the 
“Blue Sky Revue,” a group of Montreal 
amateurs of high calibre who put on 
benefit shows for hospitals, schools, 
and, on a couple of notable occasions, 
jails. 

He's been on CBC's “Time Out" 
show, and on the “7.01"" show from 
Toronto, and has appeared on CFCF- 
TV in Montreal. His activities in this 
line use up three or four nights a 
week, and, as the pictures on this 
page show, he gets around in enter- 
tainment circles. 

His meeting, in a Montreal night 
club, with Jimmy Durante was a high- 
light, and he found that the great 
“Schnozzola” lived up to all the nice 
things that have been said about him: 
a sincere, warm, friendly little guy. @ 


Top: An ardent admirer of 
Jimmy Durante, Roger Peace met the 
“Schnozzola" in Montreal. 


Above: Roger Peace impersonating 
“ Mr. Pastry." 
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Pushing 
North 
Again 


by Harry Etheridge 


The Canadian National, a leader in 
the post-war drive to develop the rich 
mining potential of Canada, is pushing 
northward again with a new branch 
line project that will “open up” the 
Mattagami Lake district of Northern 
Quebec. 

The line will be a branch of the CN's 
main line to Chibougamau and will run 
northwesterly from a point about 72 
miles north of Barraute. Its main 
function will be to carry base metals 
from properties owned by Mattagami 
Lake Mines Ltd., serve a townsite of 
some 3,000 to 5,000 people and aid the 
development of other mineral and 
pulpwood resources. 

The Canadian National has built 
since World War Il 708 miles of new 
track— almost half of the national total 
of 1,500 miles—and nearly all of this has 
been directed toward the Pre-cambrian 
shield to develop the nations’ mineral 
resources. Quebec has received the 
largest share, with 510 miles of new 
track. British Columbia runs second 
with 405 miles. Manitoba follows with 
227 miles; Newfoundland is next with 
206 miles in Labrador followed by 
Ontario, 94 miles; New Brunswick, 
23 miles; Nova Scotia 15 miles and 


A candid look at northern railway 
builders in their rugged environment. 


finally Alberta with about four miles. 

The Mattagami line will be driven 
60 miles through virgin territory at a 
cost of $8,400,000 and it is expected 
to be finished by 1962. 

Mattagami Lake Mines plans to in- 
stall a concentrate mill at its mine 
property, with a capacity of 2,000 tons 
of ore daily and the company expects 
to reach this peak of production 
toward the end of 1962. The prospec- 
tive traffic on the line will consist 
mainly of zinc concentrates moving 
to the company's refinery and copper 
concentrates bound for Noranda mine's 
smelter at Noranda. Other traffic will 
be made up of mine supplies and 
general merchandise. 

The Mattagami Lake area of Quebec 
has been prospected intermittently 
during the past 50 years, but it was 
only with the advent of modern geo- 
physical methods of prospecting that 
the presence of economically feasible 
mineral deposits was detected. The 
first and most important discovery 
was made on the property which is 
now owned by Mattagami Lake Mines 
Ltd. Canadian Explorations Ltd., also 
has spent a considerable amount of 
money locating reserves of zinc and 


ee 


copper ore in that location. 

Survey work by CN personnel was 
completed last fall and construction 
work on the line is already under way. 
Crews are clearing and grubbing the 
right of way at Mile 78 on the highway 
between Senneterre and Miquelon. A 
major construction problem will be 
the building of bridges across the 
Bell and Baptiste rivers. Crossing the 
Bell will require a structure 900 feet 
long while the bridges across the 
Baptiste will be 75 feet long, in addi- 
tion to two approach structures each 
45 feet in length. 

Bob Oldham, CN branch lines 
construction engineer, is in charge 
of the construction project, with the 
aid of Maurice Masse, assistant en- 
gineer. Mr. Oldham has more than 
40 years’ service with the CN during 
which time he has participated in the 
construction of hundreds of miles of 
branch lines through some of the most 
difficult terrain in North America. Born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, he joined the 
CN in 1920, starting as a chainman. 

Although his career started in the 
days of tent dwellings and long canoe 
trips into the bush, Mr. Oldham has 
kept abreast of modern techniques. 





Thompson, Man., typical of northern 
mining developments linked to the CN 
system by new branch lines 


extensive use of aerial 
locating lines and 
employs new and improved 
method at his disposal. He patrols the 
lines in cars, jeeps, rail cars, muskeg- 


He makes 
photography in 
every 


mobiles and on foot. 

Surveys like these show a large 
part of the natural resources of Canada 
still await transportation facilities that 
will make it economically possible for 
private enterprise to develop them. 
They also indicate an awareness that 
perhaps no other means of trans- 
portation can encourage the develop- 
ment of remote regions as quickly 
as railroads 

Since the turn of the century, the 
mining Industry and the railways have 
been industrial partners, and the rela- 
tionship undoubtedly will become even 
closer as mining exploration pushes 
deeper into Canada's northern areas. 

In contrast to the pioneer days of 
railroad building, the three engineer- 
ing parties currently on the site of 
the Mattagami line live in well-built 
huts that rest on skids, with a cook and 
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modern conveniences. The huts will 
be moved as the work progresses. 
Cameron Lake is the engineering head- 
quarters, with a second camp at 
Mattagami Lake Mine and the third at 
Mile 78 on the highway between Sen- 
neterre and Miquelon. 

Each party of seven men is respon- 
sible for a 12-mile section of the 
route and they supervise the work of 
the contractor and his work gangs, 
establish the center line and maintain 
a careful watch on gradients. The 
crews draw all their food and supplies 
from the headquarters camp at Came- 
ron Lake and are provided with rugged 
vehicles equipped with fourwheel drive 
enabling them to travel across-country 
if necessary. 

lf the work continues on schedule, 
track laying crews will move into the 
area in the fall and the construction 
work will continue throughout next 
winter. 

It has been estimated that an aver- 
age of 250 workmen a day will be 
required over a two-year period in 
orderto complete the Mattagami branch 
line by the fall of 1962. At peak periods, 
the work force will rise to 375 a day. 

This project demonstrates again 


how closely the Canadian National 
has been identified in the post-war 
years with the thrust of mining de- 
velopment that has pushed back the 
nation's northern frontiers. Since 1949, 
more than $90,000,000 has been spent 
to provide branch lines to serve the 
mining industry in seven provinces. 

The possibilities for the develop- 
ment of new territories through the 
construction of railway lines are under 
continuous study by the department 
of research and development of the 
CN. The department collects all 
published — and in many cases, un- 
published — material dealing with 
development of all sections of Canada. 
Occasionally, surveys and studies are 
carried out to fill in the blanks in the 
department's library. 

A branch line in Canada's north 
country today may be expected to 
cost between $125,000 and $150,000 
per mile to build. The estimate for 
the Mattagami line, for instance, is 
$140,000 per mile. 

Canada's post-war record of mining 
development has been staggering and 
it is no accident that the growth in 
railway mileage has closely paralleled 
that of mining production. 

In the 15 years since the end of 
World War Il, the company has sent 
its slim steel fingers deep into Cana- 
da's new frontier territory, across the 
breadth of the nation — from British 
Columbia to New Brunswick. 

The chronology of this attack: 

February, 1949. A CNR line was 
completed over the 39 miles from 
Barraute to Beattyville, Que. The cost: 
$3,000,000. 

November, 1953. A line was built 
144 miles from Sherridon to Lynn 
Lake, Man., at a cost of $17,000,000. 

January, 1955. The 46-mile line was 
opened between Terrace and Kitimat, 





B.C., to serve the $500,000,000 Alu- 
minum Company of Canada Plant. 
The cost: $11,500,000. 

May, 1955. The CN line from Mar- 
mora to Picton, Ont., was upgraded 
to help develcpment by the Marmo- 
raton Mining Co. 

July, 1955. A 27-mile line was com- 
pleted connecting the CN main line 
station at Hillsport, Ont., to the Geco 
Mine site at Lake Manitouwadge. 

October, 1957. A 32-mile line from 
Sipiwesk on the Hudson Bay Railway 
to Thompson, in the Mystery Lake 
area of Manitoba, was completed at 
a cost of $4,200,000. 

November, 1957. The 161-mile Beat- 
tyville-Chibougamau line was opened 
to traffic. The cost — $18,000,000. This 
is the largest branch line constructed 
by the CN during the post-war period. 

November, 1957. The CN opened 
its 22-mile line from Bartibog to the 
Heath Steele Mines in New Brunswick. 

October, 1959. The 133-mile line 
from St. Felicien to Chibougamau was 
opened at a cost of approximately 
$16,500,000. 

September, 1960. Opening of the 
52-mile branch line from Optic Lake 
to Chisel Lake in Manitoba to serve 
the Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. 

Today — Construction work has 
begun on the Mattagami Lake line. 

What of the future? 

Mineral strikes have created in the 
extreme north of British Columbia a 
demand for rail facilities. The search 
for hidden mineral resources has 
prompted considerable activity in the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories and 
the need for railway service was 
stressed in submissions by groups 
representing these areas before the 
Royal Commission on Canada's eco- 
nomic prospects. 7 
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Above: New stee/ pushing through the 
wilderness to new resource 
developments. 


Right: Walls of rock make tough going. 
Beiow: Subdivision northern style. 


The camp moves as construction 
progresses. 





System News 


Suggestions Pay Off. One GTW 
and four CN employees have been pre- 
sented with cheques for their money- 
saving suggestions. 

D. Zoli, veteran supervisor of track 
for the GTW, received $265— the larg- 
est award to date on the GTW — for 
suggesting two sub-tracks in the 
Gillen Yard, Detroit, be converted 
into through tracks. The move yielded 
substantial savings in operations. 

A new method of resurfacing silver 
contacts on electrical relays for 
diesel equipment won Walter Mayo, 
motive power shops, Montreal, a 
cheque for $96. 

J. L. Levesque, boilermaker at 
Moncton, received $57 for developing 
a device for hardening plastic steel. 
The machine cuts the setting time for 
plastic steel from 24 hours to four. 
Lawrence Matthews, diesel shop fore- 
man, assisted with the building of 
the unit. 

A suggestion involving the redesign 
of caboose refrigerators earned an 
interim award of $100 for Arthur 
Palmer, leading hand tinsmith at Port 
Mann Shops, B.C. 

An alert pipefitter, Terrance Doucett 
of Moncton, was awarded $112 for 
discovering a method to cut cost of 





valve replacement in railway cars. 


Right: from top: 
D. Zoli, left and Harry A. Sanders, 
GTW vice president. 


Walter Mayo left and C.R. Buskard, 
works manager, 


J. L. Levesque, /eft, with his invention. 
Lawrence Matthews, diese! shop 
foreman centre, and R. W. Capper, 
shop supervisor. 


K. W. Thomson, superintendent 
of shops, Moncton, and Terrance 
Doucett explaining suggestion. 
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New Fast freight. Designed to speed 
freight shipments to and from the 
Niagara Peninsula, Hamilton and Oak- 
ville, and bring those areas one day 
closer to the Montreal and Western 
Canada markets, CN's new “Expedi- 
ter” is now rolling carload traffic and 
piggyback cars. 

The Expediter connects with The 
Highballer, providing second-morning 
delivery at Winnipeg, third-day at 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Calgary, 
and fourth-day at Vancouver. 

The new fast freight also connects 
with Toronto-Montreal freights. 
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A 350,000-gallon diesel fuel tank, 
recently moved from the company's 
yard at Transcona, made its carrier 

look like a toy as it crossed Highway 

15 en route to the new Symington 

Yard in St. Boniface. The tank will be 
located on a specially built base just 
outside the new diesel repair shop 
which is now under construction in the 
new yard. 


E. R. Dalrymple, Canadian National 
regional freight sales manager, signals 
start of CN's new fast freight train, 





Appoi ntme nts N. A. Klodniski to electrical and me- 
and 
promotions 


H. W. Askew to general superinten- 
dent equipment, GTW, Battle Creek. 
H. C. Attrell to chief clerk, general 
manager's office, Toronto. 

J. H. Aukland to freight claims agent, 
Mountain Region. 

J. E. Brenan to area manager, Mont- 
real Area. 

William Cameron to mechanical and 
electrical engineer for Atlantic Region, 
Moncton. 

R. D. Bourgeois to supervisor pas- 
senger promotion, Montreal Area. 

H. F. Campbell to agricultural de- 
velopment representative, B.C. Area. 
F. M. Crocker to first passenger pro- 
» motion officer, Atlantic Region. 
G. E. Daggett to travelling 
agent, Minneapolis. 

- S. G. Daniel to assistant general 
superintendent, equipment, St. Law- 
rence Region. 

T. P. Devlin to chief agricultural 
officer, Winnipeg. 

W. I. Doney to industrial agent, St. 
Lawrence Region. 

G. R. Forsyth to supervisor of pas- 
senger sales and promotion, B.C. Area. 
J. A. Gauthier to superintendent 
equipment, Champlain Area. 

H. G. Gordon to assistant to vice 
president and general manager, St. 
Lawrence Region. 

F. A. Gouge to trainmaster-road fore- 
man, Calgary. 

F. W. Gourley to freight sales mana- 
ger, Montreal Area. 

F. E. Griffiths to freight and passen- 
ger sales representative, Kamloops. 
R. J. Hansen to regional engineer, 
St. Lawrence Region. 

J. S. Jones to work study officer, St. 
Lawrence Region. 

David Kantor to assistant 
sales manager, GTW, Chicago. 
Garnett Kelly to freight sales repre- 
sentative, Campbeliton. 


freight 


freight 


chanical engineer, Montreal. 


R. E. Lawless to employee relations | 
} Trophy, emblematic of CN’s western 
} bonspiel championship. In the final of 


officer, CN Express, Montreal. 
S.W.Logan to branch manager, 
freight sales for Prince Edward Island. 
N. J. MacEwan to agent-operator, 
Bridgetown, N.S. 

W.H. MacKenzie to branch mana- 
ger, freight sales, Halifax. 


Curling. As the curling season drew 
to a close across the CN System, Mel 
Earle of Saskatoon won the Johnson 


the 100-rink bonspiel, Earle defeated 
Ross McKinnon of Winnipeg, 8-6. 
Frank Ziola of Regina took the McPher- 
son Trophy, top award in the second 


| event with a 10-6 victory over John 


J. H. Matthews to supervisor of ad- | 


ministrative services, 
Montreal. 

A.M. McDaid to branch manager, 
freight sales, Saint John. 

L. F. McCarthy to passenger sales 
manager, Montreal Area. 

R. E. McKague to general superin- 
tendent transportation, St. Lawrence 
Region. 

J.W.McNeish to chief train despatch- 
er, Moncton. 

Marc Meunier to assistant area mana- 
ger, Montreal Area. 

F.C. Moore to supervisor, foreign 
services, CN Express, Montreal. 


CN Express, ° 


, Doroshenko, 


Jordan of Prince Rupert. Other team 
members: Saskatoon, Doug Martin, 
Percy Boulding, Lloyd Spence; 
Winnipeg; Darwin Stenberg; Len 
Ron Baily; Regina; 
Ernie Smith, Pete Martin, Dan Serbin; 


| Prince Rupert; Wally Dyschuk, Archie 
| Eastman, Me! Nunweiller. 


At Montreal, the Town of Mount 
Royal business ladies bonspiel was 
won by a CN rink from Moncton. Tak- 


| ing the W. A. Hodge Trophy home 


from the two-day, 18-rink event were 
Marguerite Hennessey, skip, Edith 


| Jennings, Eileen Carey and Simone 


R. J. Moreau to traffic analyst, GTW, | 
| in the second annual CN Bonspiel at 
| Smithers. The CN Recreation Asso- 
} ciation Trophy for the “A” event was 


Detroit. 

G. E. Morgan to labor relations as- 
sistant, CNT, Toronto. 

G. M. Newby to assistant 
sales manager, GTW, Detroit. 
M. A. O'Brien to freight sales mana- 
ger, GTW, Detroit. He has also been 
elected a director of the Detroit and 
Toledo Shore Line Railroad with which 
the GTW is affiliated. 

J. A. Pollock to area manager, Ri- 
deau Area. 


freight | 


F. J. Reidy to freight traffic repre- | 


sentative, Minneapolis. 

W.T. Ritchie to general superin- 
tendent, CN Express, Montreal. 

J. F. Roberts to area 
Champlain Area. 

W.H. Roberts to assistant 
train despatcher, Moncton. 
D. R. Ross to comptroller, Montreal 
Area. 

Frank Sayer to branch manager, 
freight sales, Moncton. 

M. J. Sefcik to assistant freight sales 
manager, GTW, Detroit. 

Cyril Tyson to district sales supervi- 
sor, CNT, Winnipeg. 


manager, 


chief | 
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Comeau. 
In British Columbia, 19 rinks curled 


won by the Mike Kosteck rink. Curling 


colt. resilient HEEis 
an iota SMe, 
at all Shoe repaing, 8 
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with Mike were Mrs. V. Nunweiler, 
Mrs. D. Palanio and J. Haubrick. 
Second place in this event went to 
A. Quirie, J. Lapadat, Mrs. Doug 
Herman and J. Silver. 

Grant Nerbas, assistant solicitor at 
Winnipeg, repeated his feat of last 
year by skipping the rink which won 
the second event in the 1961 Manitoba 
Bar Association Bonspiel. With him 
were Sid Schwartz, third; Jim Smith, 
second; and lead, Clare Irwin, also 
assistant solicitor at Winnipeg. 

An Edmonton TCA rink has won its 
second straight CNRA Mountain Re- 
gion Men's Bonspeil. 

W. D. McPherson, regional general 
manager, presented the Roger Graham 
Trophy to Skip Malcolm McGregor. 

Sixty-four rinks representing TCA, 
CN, and Northern Alberta Railways 
took part in the two-day bonspiel held 
at Edmonton. 

McGregor's team mates were Keith 
Wannamaker, Doug Stewart and Larry 
Sweda. 

The secondary event was won by a 
rink from McLennan, Alta., skipped by 
George Stephenson of the NAR. The 
Frauter rink, of Edmonton, a CN team, 
won the consolation event. 


CN 

Playing Card 
Set Now 
Available 


To avail youself of this special offer 
fill out this coupon and mail 
immediately to: 


Mr. H. M. Parry, Secretary 
CNRA (Montreal) Inc. 

c/o Canadian National Railways 
Montreal, Que. 


Please send coD 


CN Card sets 








Name 








Address 





City 
ee 
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Winning rinks in the CN Western 
Bonspiel, Saskatoon. In first place were, 
bottom row from left, Mel Earle, 

Doug Martin, Percy Boulding, Lioyd 
Spence, all of Saskatoon. In second 
place, top row from left, Frank Ziola, 
Ernie Smith, Pete Martin, Dan Serbin, 
all of Regina. 


These luxurious, gilt-edged plastic coated playing cards, featuring the new CN 
symbol stamped in gold on dark blue and dark red backgrounds, are furnished. 
in an attractive powder blue gift box with a sliding drawer. 


The CNRA Executive Committee at Mont- 
real have seen these playing cards, and 
are impressed with their quality and 
smart appearance. Hereis another chance 
for employees to take part in CN's visual 
redesign program in a very personal way. 
These sets make ideal Father's Day or 
anniversary presents — a real man-to- 
man gift. 


A double deck for 


Only $3.15 


Money Back Guarantee 


Made in Canada. 








Mayor of Moncton. CN trainmaster 
Sherwood H. Rideout last month was 
elected Mayor of Moncton, and two 
other CN employees __ re-elected 
aldermen-at-large. They were Laurie 
Williams, supervisor of merchandise 
services and Vaughan Harvey, retired 
pipefitter. 

Mr. Rideout had been alderman for 
the past four years. He has been with 
CN since 1938. Mr. Williams is former 
deputy mayor. 


Somebody's sorry. The sum of 
$96.75 in conscience money has been 
received by the treasurer at Montreal. 
Above: Moncton's new mayor-elect The anonymous sender wrote that 
Sherwood H. Rideout, right, being the money was to pay for “illegal use 
congratulated by former Mayor of transportation,” and asked that 
M. M. Baig, Moncton. receipt of it be acknowledged in 
Keeping Track. 
Left: J.C. Kenkel, CN's European general 
manager, has been elected president of Saves lives. Del Davidson, Fort 
the Canadian Chamber of Commerce Erie engineman, has been awarded 
in Britain. With CN since 1917, the Royal Life Saving Society's “‘Cer- 
Mr. Kenkel has been in his preseni tificate of Thanks” for his contribu- 
post since 1957. tions to the Society's work over the 
years. Since receiving the Society's 
Bronze Medallion in 1937, Mr. David- 
son has saved more than 100 persons 
from drowning. An active swimming 
instructor, he is a founder of the Fort 
Erie RLSS Life Guard Corps. 


Safety awards made. Winners in the 
Company's system-wide, annual safety 
competitions have been announced 
from Montreal. 

The Vice-President-Operation Tro- 
phy for the best record by a region 
in Canada was won by the Central 
Region, with the DW & P taking the 
award for lines in the USA. 

Regional Vice-President's district 
or territory trophies went to Maritime 
District of the Atlantic Region; Mont- 
real District in the Central Region and 
Saskatchewan District in the Western 
Region. 

Regional Vice-President’s divisional 
awards were won by Campbellton, 
St. Lawrence, Lakehead and Chicago 
in their respective divisions. 

The Chief of Motive Power and Car 
Equipment awards to Main Shops went 
P Ye to Transcona MP Shops, Transcona 

WHY DOWT THEY INSTALL TLPIISEN ROWER BEARINGS: Car Shops and St. Albans MP Shop. 

Newfoundland staffers of the sleep- 
ing, dining and parlor car department 
won the General Manager's award, 
and the Pacific District of CN Express 
won the shield offered by the general 
manager of that department. 
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The End 
Of 
The Run 


Walter Douglas, who has retired 
after 42 years with CN's passenger 
sales organization, was honored by 
more than 100 friends and associates 
at a testimonial luncheon in New York. 
Mr. Douglas served at Toronto, Belle- 
ville, Buffalo and Boston as well as at 
New York City. 


Jack Hall, retiring after 42 years in 
the stores department at Toronto, was 
honored at a farewell dinner given by 
his associates. Mr. Hall was active in 
the affairs of the CNRA, and for many 
years was chairman of the Grounds 
Committee. He also served as acting 
president. He was given a cheque, and 
Mrs. Hall received a bouquet of roses. 


James MacNeil, one of Edmonton's 
best known railroad conductors, has 
retired after 42 years with CN. Mr. 
MacNeil began railroading at Sydney, 
N.S., and moved to Edmonton in 1919. 


M. F. Marshall was honored by his 
associates and presented with a sum 
of money, when he brought to a close 
40 years of service in the accounting 
department at Montreal. Presentation 
of their parting gift, a sum of money, 
was made by F. P. Connolly, auditor of 
passenger accounts. 


G. Harry Walker, assistant general 
passenger agent at Toronto for CN's 
Great Lakes Region, was honored by 
railway, airline and steamship officers 
on his retirement after 43 years’ service. 
Born in Manchester, England, he 
joined CN in 1914 as a stenographer. 
At the retirement ceremony, Mr. 
Walker was presented with an AM-FM 
radio. 


Farewell Party. Harold Sears, road- 
master on the Sussex subdivision has 
completed nearly 42 years’ service with 
the CN and to mark the event railroad 
friends held a party for him at Moncton. 
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J. A. Senez, right, retiring senior 
interline exchange clerk, passenger 
accounting, Montreal, receives wrist 
watch, one of the gifts of his fellow 
employees, from Frank Connolly, 
auditor of passenger accounts. 


Donald Blakney, instrumentman on the 
staff of the resident engineer at 
Halifax, who has retired after a 
railroading career that began in 1917. 


Fellow employees of Patrick Mcintyre 
thought enough of him to collect $500 
as a parting present when he ended 
17 years with CNT at Toronto. 


Completing the finishing touches to a 
“fine record" is Bill Mann, special 
assistant to E. R. Dalrymple, freight 
sales manager, Toronto. Mr. Mann 
retired recently with 51 years’ service. 





Calling it a day 


Upper right: Emile Vidal, locksmith, 
Montreal, second from left, 51 years’ 
service. 


Left: Robert H. Scott, passenger sales 
representative, Toronto, right, 
43 years’ service. 


Right: H. J. Mcintyre, superintendent 
of road transport, Toronto, right. 
41 years’ service. 


J. E. VanBuskirk, assistant foreman, G. G. Greg" McCarthy, chief clerk, Albert G. Twigger, senior clerk, 
Moncton, left, 45 years’ service Moncton, left, 37 years’ service. Moncton, left, 45 years’ service. 


fi < vs 


J. F. MacKenzie, chief operator, M. L. Taylor, locomotive engineer, C. H. O'Dell, assistant chief clerk, 
Moncton, right, 43 years’ service. Battle Creek, right, 41 years’ service. Moncton, left, 34 years’ service. 
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H. C. Green, statistical supervisor, 


Montreal, left, 49 years’ service. 


Right: J. E. G. Dal/pe, trainman, 
Montreal, right, 43 years’ service. 
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Left: W. H. Trimble, locomotive 
engineer, Winnipeg, center, 
48 years’ service. 


Right: Lt. Col. G. A. Blakney, regional 
employee relations officer, Moncton, 
46 years’ service. 


Below left: J. J. Swinton, budget 
supervisor, prairie region, 
center, 50 years’ service. 


Below right: Leland McKeage, structural 
engineer, Montreal, right, 
43 years’ service. 


Fred Sheen, yard foreman, Montreal, 
second from left, 44 years’ service. 


Stephen Foster, chief bill clerk, 
Toronto, 49 years’ service. 





New pensioners 


Aitken, R. 


genera! superintendent 


Montreal 


Bailey, C. A. 
asst. foreman 
Port Mann 


Bannister, J. 
operator 
Grand Falis 


Battin, J. D. 
agent — operator 
Forest 


Behan, J. J. 


manager and gen. supt 


Vancouver 


Beland, F. 
e. g. laborer 
Campbellton 


Benoit, J. P. P. 

fire ranger 
Laurentian Div 

‘ 


Bird, J. S. 
freight trucker 
Argentia 


Blanchard, J. E. E. 
section foreman 
Burnsville 


Blundell, A. W. 
agent—operator 
White Bear 


Buckerfield, R. E. K. 
conductor 
Nor. Ont. Dist 


Button, P. H. 
locemotive engineer 
Ottawa 


Campbell, A. C. 
cashier 
Halifax 


Carmichael, F. W. 
foreign frt. agent 
Vancouver 


Cheponis, V. 
section foreman 
Wabowden 


Chipman, WN. 
laborer 
St. John's 


Clarke, A. 
mason 
Nfld. District 


Cook, J. L. 
sectionman 
Lindsay 


Cooper, W. J. 
sectionman 
Uxbridge 


Corbeil, I. 
inspector 
Toronto 


Culkin, J. M. 
shop foreman 
Montreal 


Danis, N. 
clerk 
Montreal 


Decuypere, R. 
machinist 
Transcona 


DePippo, A. 
section foreman 
Toronto 


Deraiche, J. A. 
sectionman 
Barachois 


Detracey, M. O. 
locomotive engineer 
Montreal Dist 


Dion, H. A. 
carpenter 
Regina 


Dixon, S. 
crane helper 
Toronto 


Dowdell, J. L. 
cashier 
Vermilion 


Drew, H. H. 
signal shop supt. 
Montreal 


Dussault, M. J. C. 
carman 
Montreal 


Edey, W. B. 
superintendent 
Stratford 


Edgar, F. A. 
locomotive engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist. 


Ellis, F. 
pass. operator 
St. Catharines, 


Ethier, A. B. 
locomotive fireman 
Joliette 


Evans, T. F. 
conductor 
Kamloops Jct. 


Fido, W. 
sectionman 
Toronto 


Forsyth, F. C. 
agent—operator 
Bridgetown 


Fortin, J. O. 
conductor 
Quebec Dist. 


Fraser, W. 
boilermaker's helper 
Transcona 


Fulton, C. M. 
timekeeper 
Toronto 


Garsvold, J. 
section foreman 
Hornepayne 


Goslin, J. J. 
agent—operator 
Newburgh 


Green, F. 
porter 
Toronto 


Harris, D. 
yard foreman 
Toronto 


Hayes, M. J. 
locomotive engineer 
Toronto 


Heasman, R. 
sectionman 
Thornbury 


Helwig, H. C. 
shedman 
Acton 


Hollerand, W. J. 
sectionman 
Golden Lake 


Hopwood, C. 
blacksmith 
Stratford 


Hutchings, A. R. 
operator 
Corner Brook 


Hutchings, F. 
carman 
Niagara Falls 


Jackson, H. 
foreman 
Fort Rouge 


Jasinski, M. 
sectionman 
Kamloops Jct. 


Johnson, W. T. 
locomotive engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist. 


Johnston, E. 
chief clerk 
Winnipeg 


Joy, W. A. 
yard foreman 
Ottawa 


Kaminski, S. 
asst. e. g. foreman 
Winnipeg 


Kirouac, A. 
section foreman 
Warwick 


Krawczyszyn, T. 
sectionman 
Edmonton 


Krymik, A. 
section foreman 
Hornepayne Div. 


Laberge, J. A. 
carman 
Montreal 


Lafontaine, O. 
yard foreman 
Montreal 


Lake, J. G. 
locomotive engineer 
Sou. Ont. Dist. 


Landry, J. A. 
agent—operator 
St. Gregoire 


Langevin, F. X. 
carpenter 
Laurentian Div. 


Lee, R. G. 
boilermaker 
Nutana 


Lemmond, G. W. 
carman 
Hamilton 


Locke, F. J. 
d.c. chef 
St. John's 


Mackey, G. 
gen. bridge inspector 
Montreal 


MacLeod, J. M. 
statistician 
Winnipeg 


Madill, G. T. 
locomotive engineer 
Lindsay 


Martin, R. E. 
telegrapher 
Vancouver 


Mathers, Mrs. C. 
cleaner 
Montreal 


McCalium, J. 
stockkeeper 
Calder 


McClentic, I. 
sectionman 
Port Colborne 


McNeill, Miss S. A. C. 


senior clerk 
Winnipeg 


Morneau, J. A. 
sectionman 
Beaubien 


Morris, T. 
cooper 
Port aux Basques 


Mullen, O. S. 
yard foreman 
Toronto 


Murray, Miss A. B. 
chief tel. operator 
Saskatoon 


Niman, Mrs. L. M. 
dishwasher 
Ottawa 


Okipski, G. 
sectionman 
Kamloops 


O'Leary, J. J. 
supr. agent 
Grand Falls 


Painter, G. R. L. 
section foreman 
Uxbridge 


Parker, G. T. 
machinist 
Armstrong 


Pearce, I. 
sectionman 
Port aux Basques 


Pretty, S. 
locomotive engineer 
St. John's 


Proud, J. G. 
agent operator 
Fort Qu'Appelle 


Pryjma, T. 
sectionman 
Regina 


Reader, R. J. L. 
electrician 
Hamilton 


Rogers, M. R. 
sectionman 
Edmonton 


Romanchuk, W. 
engine watchman 
Rainy River 


Roy, E. 
bridgeman 
Capreol 


Scott, G. L. 
sectionman 
Edmundston 
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Singleton, J. H. 
freight foreman 
New Toronto 


Skelton, M. G. 
agent 
Kitchener 


Slade, J. M. 
chief clerk 
Vancouver 


Sloan, A. R. 
locomotive engineer 
Montreal Dist. 


Smith, A. E. 
asst. foreman 
Saskatoon 


Smith, H. 
issuer 
Montreal 


Swales, S. 
agent 
Watford 


Tegano, A. 
laborer 
Ottawa 


Templeton, A. P. 
machinist 
Fort Rouge 


Vardy, E. L. 
machirist 
Port aux Basques 


Vogel, A. 
dist. sales supr 
Winnipeg 


Walker, A. 
section foreman 
Monte Lake 


Wanet, T. 
lineman 
Yorkton 


Wighton, A. C. 
machinist helper 
Sarnia 


Williamson, W. 
waiter 
Chateau Laurier 


Wray, E. 
sectionman 
Paris 


Employees Retired 
Under the Provident 
Fund Act 


Aikens, G. E. 
oiler 
Yarmouth 


Belliveau, J. E. 


laborer 
Moncton 
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Biakney, D. M. 
instrumentman 
Halifax 


Boulet, J. D. L. 
machinist 
Montreal 


Bureau, J. L. A. 
machinist helper 
Montreal 


Connell, A. A. 
machinist 
Campbeliton 


Conneli, J. R. 
electrical worker 
Campbellton 


Cormier, J. F. L. 
sectionman 
Biue Bell 


Farrell, D. W. 
trainman 
Stellarton 


Ferris, J. 
section foreman 
Milford 


Fraser, A. B. R. 
sectionman 
St. Noel 


Gagnon, J. L. L. 
sectionman 
Riviere du Loup 


Henry, E. W. 
clerk 
Campbellton 


Hiltz, H. J. 
senior timekeeper 
Moncton 


Irving, D. J. 
freight checker 
Moncton 


Kirouac, J. T. 1. 
agent 
Daveluyville 


Langille, P. McL. 
locomotive engineer 
Truro 


Larochelle, J. A. M. 


section foreman 
Abenakis 


Leclerc, J. P. P. 
agent 
Lafontaine 


Logue, M. R. 
locomotive engineer 
Moncton 


Lutes, O. D. 
laborer 
Moncton 


McCabe, A. W. 
chief train despatcher 
Moncton 


McCarthy, J. G. G. 
chief clerk 
Moncton 


Mcintyre, E. J. 
ashpitman 
Campbellton 


McNutt, H. M. 
trainman 
Halifax 


Michaud, J. W. A. 
classified laborer 
Riviere du Loup 


Moreau, J. P. 
assistant roadmaster 
Chaudiere 


O'Blenis, W. C. 
signal helper 
Campbeliton 


O'Toole, T. L. 
storekeeper 
Halifax 


Perron, L. P. O. 
machinist 
Riviere du Loup 


Powell, J. H. 
storekeeper 
Moncton 


Twigger, A. G. 
senior clerk 
Moncton 


Vanbuskirk, J. E. 
assistant foreman 
Moncton 


Ward, H. L. 
sectionman 
Blissfield 


Webb, H. P. 
ticket clerk 
Saint John 


Employees Granted 
Annuities Under the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Act 


Bahr, H. A. 
cashier 
Detroit 


Barrett, L. E. 
locomotive engineer 
Montreal Dist 


Boynton, B. 
conductor 
Duluth 


Bradt, C. H. 
brakeman 
Flint 


Brim, H. L. 
despatcher 
Durand 


Buckeridge, P. A. 


conductor 
Flint 


Chappell, J. L. 
foreman 
Port Huron 


Cole, R. E. 
chore boy operator 
Port Huron 


Cox, E. H. 
pipefitter 
Detroit 


Denzler, F. 
carpenter 
Duluth 


Dinicola, M. 
operator 
Baudette 


Eastman, W. E. 
brakeman 
Detroit 


Einhardt, L. R. 
conductor 
So. Bend 


Fairleigh, H. B. 
agent-operator 
Schoolcraft 


Gurney, A F. 
clerk 
Dearborn 


Herbert, L. P. 
section foreman 
Morrice 


Hodge, C. J. 
switchman 
Port Huron 


Hoffman, F.C. 
engine watchman 
Grand Rapids 


Houghton, L. J. 
carman—welder 
Lansing 


Huntsburger, F. F. 


brakeman 
Flint 


Johnston, M. P. 
yard helper 
Detroit 


Kneeland, W. F. 
sectionman 
South Paris 


Lang, H. W. 
agent 
Chicago 


Lavoie, E. J. 
engineer 
Battie Creek 


Lawrence, H. F. 
machinist 
Battle Creek 


Maimgren, O. O. 
locomotive engineer 
Rainy River 


Neville, M. B. 
claims investigator 
Detroit 


Newman, F. H. 
pipefitter 
Port Huron 


Phillips, W. H. 
conductor 
Montreal! 


Seibert, W. F. 
yard foreman 
Milwaukee Jct 


Sheriff, R. A. 
car repairer 
Pontiac 


Steinman, R. L. 
yard foreman 
Niagara Falls 


Taylor, M. L. 
locomotive engineer 
Battle Creek 


Tisdale, E. E. 
brakeman 
Biue Island 


Van Loan, W. H. 
locomotive engineer 
Durand 


Vauter, W. C. 
Millman 
Flint 


Viainich, M. 
laborer 
Bellevue 


Weatherson, W. B. 
crossingman 
Holly 


Weil, A. F. 
agent 
Waterford 


Wills, J. R. 
section foreman 
Mechanic Falis 


Young, Mary K. 
clerk 
Detroit 
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An orchid to Lucile Lortie 


Mrs. Lucile Lortie, who works in the 
superintendent's office in St. Thomas, 
Ont., is Governor of District 17, Pilot 
International, one of the five inter- 


| national classified civic and service 


organizations for executive business 
professional women, similar to 
men’s service clubs, such as Rotary, 
Kiwanis, Lions. It is nonpartisan and 
nonsectarian. 


and 


Recently Mrs. Lortie was one of the | 


head-table guests at the opening con- 
ference luncheon of the 1961 Road 
Safety Workshops at the Royal York 


in Toronto when the Hon. J. Keiller | 


MacKay, Lieutenant Governor of On- 
tario, opened the conference under 
the theme, “Road Safety Needs Your 
Leadership." 

The name Pilot was chosen for the 
organization as it means leader and 
Pilot principles are friendship 
and service, and Pilot clubs are or- 
ganized for the purpose of promoting 
active participation in any movement 











which will tend to improve the civic’ 
social, industrial and commercial wel- 
fare of the community. The commu- 


nity’s need is the Pilot club's opportu- | 
| nity for service. Pilot clubs co-operate 


with existing community agencies and 
national and international drives which 
will benefit humanity. Projects such 
as health, welfare, youth, senior citi- 
zens, safety and education are ini- 
tiated and sponsored. 

There are 14 Pilot clubs in Canadian 


| District 17, stretching from Windsor 


to Ottawa, and including Brantford, 
Etobicoke, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, 
North Toronto, Oshawa, Peterborough, 
St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Toronto, 
Welland and Woodstock. 

Other CN employees who are mem- 
bers of Pilot in Ontario are Miss 
Vearnest Barrett, St. Thomas; Miss 
Irene Berry, Hamilton, and Mrs. Gladys 
MacLeod, North Toronto. 


How to be a sterling shopper 

Few gifts are more cherished than 
sterling silver; few purchases for the 
home give more immediate pleasure 
or more lasting value. Silver has been 
long honored as a symbol of beauty 
and social correctness. Silver orna- 
ments, in fact, have been found in 
Chaldean tombs dating back as early 
as 4,500 B.C. In the 1830s in England 
the name “Silver Fork School” was 
applied to a group of novelists whose 
writing stressed the social graces. 
Such high regard for the metal, and 
for the alloy, sterling, continues to 
this day, and rightfully so. 

Though you can't make a really 
bad buy when you choose genuine 
sterling, you can probably swing more 
weight with your “silver dollar’ by 
learning more about how sterling dif- 
fers from other types of silverware, 











| how it's decorated and marked, and 


how a great many sterling items can 
be used for multiple purposes. 
Sterling silver, often called solid 
silver, is actually 92.5% pure silver 
and 7.5% alloy, usually copper. The 
copper stiffens the silver and gives 
sterling its famous sturdiness. The 
name goes back to 1300 to England, 
during the reign of Edward |, when the 


| standard of 240 Sterlings (pennies) 
| 92.5% pure, equal to one pound, was 


established for the English coinage 
system. 

Other types of silverware which 
might mislead you when you're shop- 
ping for sterling are: Dutch silver, 
imported from Holland, of course, but 
containing a much lower proportion 
of pure silver; German silver, which 
contains no silver at all and is used 
as a base metal for plated flat silver; 
Silver Plate, used for flat, or holloware, 
composed of pure silver deposited 
over a non-precious metal; Sheffield 
which refers to a type of silver plate 
made in Sheffield, England, between 
1750 and 1840, by the process of 
sweating or fusing silver on copper. 
Since the discovery of a much cheaper 
process of silver-plating, the Sheffield 
method was abandoned about 1840. 
However, electro-plated ware still ap- 
pears on the market today as “Shef- 
field Plate’. Britannia Ware, another 
variety contains tin, antimony and 
copper, used as a base metal, in 
modern plated holloware. 

When you're looking for sterling, 
remember that all American and Cana- 
dian sterling silver has the word 
“sterling” stamped on it, accompanied 
by the name or mark of a reputable 


| manufacturer. Insist on this! Accord- 
| ing to information supplied by the 


America Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, a major producer of silver, it's 
Photo courtesy Gorham Company 
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a throwback from the old English Hall 
Mark system, which stamped silver 
and gold with the “hall” or assay 
office mark, guaranteeing the purity 
of the product. 

Understanding how sterling is de- 
corated and finished will also help 
you make your choice. Chasing is 
decoration done by hand with small 
tools and punches forced into metal, 
either flat, in which the design is 
simply impressed on the surface, or 
raised, sometimes called repousse, in 
which the ornamentation is brought 
up in high relief by driving out the 
metal from the inside and then model- 
ling it back into detailed form. Emboss- 
ing is done by striking or impressing 
the metal with a die. Engraving is hand 
designing, while etching is accom- 
plished chemically with nitric acid. 

There are two finishes, bright and 
| butler, which may affect your choice 
| of pieces. The first is obtained by the 
| use of rouge on a polishing wheel. It 
gives sterling a bright, mirror-like sur- 


face. The second, butler, is factory | 


buffed and polished to a distinctive 
luster which was once achieved after 
many years of hand rubbing, by the 
butler — hence the name. 


The term handwrought is one that | 
implies an 
article shaped and decorated by a | 
tools. | 


might confuse you. It 
| craftsman using only hand 
In practice, however, much so-called 
handwrought silver is machine-shaped 
in its initial stages. 

Now you have the information to 
make a purely (at least 92.5% pure) 
sterling choice of a gift. Probably the 
most sensible present you can give 
a new bride is a sterling silver place 
setting — only two new settings and 
the newlyweds can dine in style! 

What makes sterling ware a doubly 
practical gift is its astonishing ver- 
satility. The salad fork doubles as a 
fish fork, and can also be used for 
firm desserts like pie and cake. The 
gravy ladie is wonderful for serving 
cream dishes such as chicken a la 
king, and for dishing out dessert 
sauces. That charming little coffee 
spoon is useful for baby feeding, for 
serving horseradish and mustard. The 
flat server is very practical for serving 
any food which is hard to balance on 
a regular tablespoon: fish cakes, fried 
eggs, waffles, jellied salads. The butter 
knife is ideal on the cheese tray and 
for relishes, jams, jellies and hors 
d'oeuvres. 
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fashions 


Here are three delightful spring and 
just in time for summer patterns. Pat- 
tern 9701, misses’ sheath dress and 
jacket, features a sleeveless dress with 
shallow neck and self belt. Jacket has 
choice of contrast: one with three- 
quarter sleeves, notched collar and 
fake pockets; or collarless cardigan 
version. It comes in sizes Junior 11-13; 
Miss 12-18, and cost 60¢. 

And is not Pattern 9727 particularly 
attractive! That shown, full skirted and 
back-wrapped, can also be made with 
slim skirt. Comes in Junior sizes 11-13; 
12-16, and costs 

What a gay twirl that active young 
miss can make in this ful! skirt with 
matching tie belt. Pattern 9671; waist 
sizes 24-30, costs 40¢. 

Combine the foregoing with this 
“Quick 'N Easy” blouse. Pattern 9274 
really pays off bargainwise as it's a 
four-in-one deai: four blouses can 
emerge from the one pattern. Sizes 
10-18, cost: 40¢. 

These are Buttericks patterns. 
Pattern No. 9701 


60¢. | 
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recipes 


Place butter and brown sugar in 
bottom of a lightly greased 6-cup cas- 
serole. Heat and stir until butter is 
melted. Add rhubarb and stir. Make up 
cake batter: cream butter, add sugar 
gradually and cream well. Add beaten 
egg and blend thoroughly. Mix and 
sift flour, baking powder and salt. Add 
dry ingredients alternately with the 
milk. Pour batter over fruit. Bake in a 
moderate oven (350°F.) for 60 minutes. 
Remove from oven and let stand 2 to 3 
minutes, then invert on a serving plate. 
Serve hot. (6 to 8 servings). 

Canada Department of Agriculture. 





Tasty pizzas 


| Three-tiered wedding cake 





1, 6-ounce tin tomato paste 

Ye teaspoon pepper 

Ye teaspoon garlic salt 

VY, teaspoon oregano 

16 slices process cheese OR 

Ye, cup grated Parmesan cheese 

16—¥,"' slices bread OR 

8 hamburger bun, cut in half 

16 slices side bacon 

Using bread: combine tomato paste, 
pepper, garlic salt and oregano. Toast 
one side of bread under broiler. Ar- 
range slices, toasted side down, in 
shallow baking pan. Cover each piece 
with a slice of cheese, spread with 2 
teaspoons of tomato paste mixture, 
| cover with one strip of bacon cut into 
three pieces, then sprinkle with about 2 
teaspoons Cheddar cheese or % tea- 
spoon Parmesan. Place under broiler 
so that tops of pizzas are 7”’ from broil- 
ing unit. Broil until bacon begins to 
crisp. (16 single servings). 

Using hamburger buns: Do not toast 
hamburger buns. Otherwise, follow 
directions above, but trim slice of 
cheese to fit cut surface of bun and 
| place.trimmed pieces on top of slice. 





| Rhubarb upside down pudding 





Rhubarb base 
2 tablespocns butter 
% to 1 cup brown sugar 
4 cups rhubarb (4%”’ pieces) 


Cake topping 
Y cup butter 
44 cup white sugar 
1 egg 
1 % cups pastry flour 
3 teaspoons baking powder 
¥% teaspoon salt 
% cup milk 


Here is a rich, three-tiered dark 
fruitcake, beautifully ornamented to 
honor the princess of your family on 
her wedding day — and, it is baked at 
home. Each layer gets a thin coating of 
almond paste first, then the entire cake 
is covered with glistening white frost- 
ing. When this is firm, hearts, flowers 
and other motifs are piped all over it. 
This cake is so rich with sugar, dried 
fruits and spice it will keep for months, 
even years. 

Grease the following tier cake pans 
well and line bottom and sides with 
brown paper and set aside: one pan, 
9% x2 inches, one pan 7% x 2 inches; 
one pan, 4 x 2% inches. 

Make two batches of the cake recipe 
below. Turn the batter from one batch 
into the 9% x 2-inch pan. Bake in a 
preheated very slow oven (275°F.) 
3% hours or until a cake tester inserted 
in center comes out clean, having a 
large shallow pan hot water in oven on 
rack underneath cake. Turn second 
batch of batter into remaining two 
pans, filling them to within %-inch from 


top of pan. (This type fruitcake rises | 


very little.) Bake 7% x 2-inch cake 2% 
hours or until cake tests done; 4 x 


| 2%-inch cake 1% hours. Cool cakes in | 
| pans 30 minutes. Turn on wire rack to | 
finish cooling. Frost as in directions | 


below. 


To make the cake: Combine 2 cups 


(1% Ib.) coarsely chopped pecans, 2 


cups (11 oz.) blanched whole a!monds, | 
| 8 cups (2% 
coarsely chopped; 6 cups (3 Ib.) mixed | 
glace fruit, 1 cup mild-flavored molas- | 
ses and % cup hot water (this softens | 
fruit). Let stand while preparing re- | 
cup | 


lb.) seedless aisins, 


maining ingredients. Soften 1 


butter or margarine and blend with 1 | 
teaspoon each ground cinnamon and 
nutmeg, % teaspoon each baking soda 
and ground all-spice, and % teaspoon | 
ground cloves. Gradually mix in 1-% | 
cups granulated sugar. Beat in 6 eggs, | 
one at a time. Blend 4% cup flour with 
fruit and nuts, and stir into mixture. 
Add flour alternately with % cup red | 
wine or milk. Mix well. Bake according 
to above directions. Yield: Each batch | 
of batter makes 8-Ib. fruit cake. 

To frost and decorate cake: Cut a | 
stiff piece of cardboard %-inch larger 
than diameter of largest cake. Cover | 


| with cellophane. Brush allloose crumbs | 


from cakes. Place largest one on card- | 
board, making sure it is centered (this | 
makes cakes easier to handle). Spread | 


| with almond paste. Let dry. Frost with | 


vanilla cream frosting, smoothing it 
down with a spatula dipped in hot 
water. Top with medium cake and 
spread with almond paste and frosting. | 
Top with smallest layer and frost as for 
first layers. Place on a serving plate. 
Now, put on finishing touches around 
bottom and edges of cake with vanilla | 
cream frosting put through cake deco- | 
rators’ tube. Use star tip. 

Almond paste: Purchase 18 oz. al- | 
mond paste (marzipan) at your local | 
bakery or from specialty food shops. | 
Mix with 6 tablespoons water until 
smooth. Yield: Sufficient to cover 
entire cake. 

Vanilla cream frosting: Soften 1-'A4 
cups butter or margarine. Add 10 cups 
(3 Ib.) sifted confectioners’ sugar alter- | 
nately with % cup milk or light cream, 
mixing until smooth. Blend in \% tea- | 
spoon salt and 2 tablespoons pure 
vanilla extract. Keep bowl cover in re- 
frigerator while frosting cake to prevent 
it from becoming too soft. Yield: This | 
amount will frost and decorate entire | 
cake. sl 
Photo courtesy NEA | 
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moving? tell us about it 


Every year, some 10,000 employees and pensioners move to new 
addresses. To make certain every employee and pensioner 
receives his mail — pension cheques, Keeping Track, income 
tax slips, etc. — a new system has been instituted to maintain 
correct, up-to-date files for all home addresses. 


An important requirement of the new system is the co-operation 
of everyone who changes his address — whether he's just 
moving across the street or a thousand miles away. 


So if you move, please let the company know. It only takes a 
minute since there is only one form to fill out. The procedures 
to follow are described on this page. 

Remember, your home address will be kept on one main file in 
your Region. There is no need to inform others, such as the 
Editor of Keeping Track, of your move. 


Employees 

@ You simply fill out Form 3370-B (See sample) which can be 
obtained from your supervisor. U.S. Employees use form 
W- 4. 

@ Make certain you fill out the form in every respect, including 
postal zone*, income tax exemptions, etc. 

@ Return completed form to your supervisor. 


® Supervisor will check form and forward to the comptroller's 
office which issues your pay cheques. 


Pensioners 

@ Advise department responsible for your cheque of any 
permanent (2 months or more) change of address. Don't 
forget to include postal zone.* 


*Postal Zones: 

Major cities in Canada and the United States have postal 
zones. In Canada, they are Vancouver, Edmonton, Winnipeg, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Quebec City and Montreal. Supervisors may 
obtain a postal zone book from the Post office. 
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